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— 
THE SILK CULTURE—POLICY OF 


BOUNTIES. 

The following is a copy of a letter addressed 
by the editor of this journal to a member of the 
House of Delegates of Maryland, in reply to one 
addressed to him, asking information. It is giv- 
en to the public in the hope that it may contain 
something which may advance the interests of 
the silk culture. 








Battimore, Feb. 11, 1839. 

Dear Sir—Your esteemed favor of the 5th 
inst.came to hand by due course of mail, and 
would have been earlier answered, but that my 
avocations have hitherto prevented me from devo- 
ting that attention to the investigation of the sub- 
jects involved, which was demanded by their im- 
portance. . F 

You inform me that the Committee on Manu- 
factures have it in contemplation to report a bill 
to grant bounties on Silk, and ask me for informa- 
tion on the subject. As you have not submitted 


am left to my own discretion as to the character 
of the answer I am to make, and though | should 
greatly have preferred a series of queries, I shall 
not shrink from the responsibility involved in 
your inquiry; so that if the method and manner 
of my reply should not meet your expectations, 
you will ascribe it to my want of ability, and not 
toany lack of zeal in behalf of the Silk Culture : 
and here I pray leave to assure you, that in its suc- 
cessful prosecution in Maryland, I look forward 
with the elevated hope, that it will bind up all her 
wounds, and make her people a happy and pros- 
perous one. I say this because I feel certain that 
if our population so will it—if they will but ac- 
cept the boon now presented to them—the agri- 
cultural community, without its adding materially 
w its present cost of labor, or essentially interfer- 
ing with the present systems of agriculture, may, 


al, I maintain that five millions of dollars in an- 
nual productive value may be thus added, and J 
am still firmly of that opinion; but as it may be 
the safer calculation of the two, I am content to 
place it at three millions, which is only three- 
fifths of the amount. ‘To produce this amount, it 
is only necessary to have 5,000 acres of land ap- 
propriated to Mulberry orchards, and surely there 
is no one who has any knowledge of the immense 
number of exhausted fields in our State, which at 
present neither contribute food to man or beast, 
will doubt that this number of acres may not be so 
converted, without at all interfering with our pres- 
ent systems of husbandry ; and this will appear 
the more conclusive to your mind, when 1 press 
this truth upon you. Poor thin soils are the best 
adapted to the Mulberry culture, and though the 
tree does not grow so luxuriantly therein, as in 
rich loamy soils, yet the folage is infinitely bet- 
ter suited to the health of the worms, and causes 
them to produce a silk, richer in lustre and more 
elastic in its strength. If we can, then, by such 
a disposition of our worn out lands, render them 
the sure sources of wealth to our people, it strikes 
me that the legislature should not hesitate a mo- 
ment in taking such measures as will make it the 
interest of the people to enter heartily into the 
culture. To secure such lasting benefits, the cost 
to the State, of a few years’ bounty, should not 
enter into her calculation; for, as the money 
would be given to our own citizens, the loss 
would not be felt, as it would only be transferring 
from one pocket to that of many, or in other 
words, putting the capital of the State, which 
would otherwise remain unproducti¢e, into pro- 
ductive circulation, thereby making it perform its 
legitimate office. ‘ 

If we look at this subject with the comprehen- 
sive eye of a statesman, we can arrive at no oth- 
er conclusion, than that there is no option left to 
Maryland. With her it is a matter of duty— 





by adopting the silk culture, increase the agricul- 


tural products of our State, three millions of dol- 
The advantages which 
would accrue to Maryland from being placed in 
such an enviable position, I need not point out, 


she can pursue, consistently with a propeF regard 
to the interests of the people, and the permanent 
prosperity of the state. Pennsylvania,, Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, and other states, have granted 
bounties, and if we halt now in following their 
example, as sure as the sun rises in the east, and 
sets in the west, so surely will our capital and the 
most enterprising of our citizens quit our soil, 
and migrate to some one of the neighbouring 
states, where bounties on Silk are granted. How 
can it be expected, that they can compete with 
their neighbors in the silk culture, unless the state, 
with parental care, shall place them on an equally 
eligible footing? If such a thing should be ex- 
pected, I fear disappointment would be the frui- 
tion of any such ill founded and unreasonable 
hopes; for although I hold the patriotism of the 


tion as any other man living, I cannot conceive it 
possible that their love for the soil that gave thenr 
birth, would induce them to enter upon a project 
so hopeless as would be the competition with their 
neighbors, in the silk culture, against such fearful 
odds. If the neighboring states had not already 
granted bounties, there would be some discretion 
left to us; but as the question now statids, we 
must follow where example leads, or with folded 
arms look on and see our citizens and their means 
departing from us. I will not ehtertain a thought 
so much at variance with the dictates of common 
sense and prudence—so directly at war with the 
intelligence of the age—to suppose for an instant, 
that the legislature would pursue a policy at once 
so unwise and suicidal. The enterprise is a new 

one.to our farmers and planters, and hence it is 

proper, that they should receive something like 

an indemnity for adventuring upon it; for what- 

ever they may receive by the way of bounty, will 

be but as a Joan by the state, on which she will 

not only receive interest, but compound interest, 

as the riches of her people are her wealth, and 

their property the only true sources of her great- 

ness and glory. 

I will briefly sketch a few of the advantages of 

the silk culture—and to begin— & «| 

i. It will bring into profitable occupation the 

worn-out lands of the State, which, without great 

expense, cannot be improved so as to make them 





Self preservation points at once to the only course 


lucrative, 
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2. Itwill give employment to women, children, 
and aged and decrepit persons, and render those 
classes, which are now burthens upon society, so 
many sources of profit. 

8... It will add.to the numerical as well as finan- 
cial strength of the state, by increasing the means 
of human support, and by converting a large por- 
tion of the material of labor which is now lying 
dormant in the state, wholly unproductive, into 
the mediums of accumulative industry. 

4, By rendering the worn out fields profitable, 
it will place it within the power of their owners 
to improve those they may own adjacent, and 
thus, indirectly, wil! increased value be imparted 
to the surrounding land, occupied in the other 
pursuits of husbandry. 

5. By offering the inducement to our citizens 
to remain at home, it will prevent emigration. 

6. By the establishment of numerous silk fac- 
tories in our midst, it will create home markets, 
not only for the raw material, but for the surplus 
breadstuffs, provisions and vegetables of the far- 
mer; thus saving to him the cost and labor of dis- 
tant transportation, while it will also impart addi- 
tional value to them by increasing the demand. 

Having thus shadowed forth some of the result- 
ing benefits, and mentioned, in the general, the 
presumed annual value of the silk business to 
Maryland, it may be proper to furnish you with 
the data upon which | found my calculation. Af- 
ter the most careful research that I have been able 
to make, and after weighing with religious accu- 
racy, every thing that has come under my notice, 
I have honestly and sincerely come-+ou the conclu- 
sion, that an acre of laud judiciously planted in 
the Morus Mullticaulis, will yield foliage enough 
to feed one million of worms. 
I feel that I am borne out by the experience of 


Ia this opinion, 


the world, and by the corresponding opinions of 
many distinguished men. 1 know that it is the 
opinion of Mr. Whitmarsh, who has for many 
years been engaged in the silk business in all its 
branches—who isa practical man in every sense 
of the word—that an acre of ground planted in 
the Alpine Mulberry, can, by prudent manage- 
ment, be made to yield $83} lbs. of silk. But 
with the view of being rather under than over, | 
have taken three-fifths of that product as the ba- 
sis of my calculation. This then will give us 
600,000 as the number of worms that can be fed 
from an acre; and as 3,000 cocoons will make a 
pound of silk, so will 600,009 make 200 Ibs.— 
Jlaving reduced the acreable capacity from 1,090,- 
090 to 600,000, 1 shall,as a matter of course, 
reduce the charge for feeding and reeling in the 





same ratio. In my Manual account current, the 
expense attending an acre, is set down at $204.95, 
taking off then two-fifths of this amount, leaves 
$128 07 to be charged to 600,000 worms, which 
will make the account in this new view, stand 
thus :—as 1 Jb. of raw silk is worth $4,so0 will 
200 lbs. be worth the gross sum of $800, and 
$123.97 for feeding and reeling, being deducted 
therefrom, leaves the nett acreable profit, $676.93. 
Besides other authorities, [ maintain that the ex- 
periment of the Rev. Mr. McLean, of New Jer- 
sey, more than sustains what ! here claim as the 
acreable product; for after stating the yield of 
his 1-16th of an acre, he gives it as his belief, 
that he could have fed a sufficient number of 
worms to have made 60 lbs. of cocoons, which 
would have been at the rate of more than 106 
lbs. of raw silk to the acre, from roots one year 
old. If then one year old trees will, as they did, 
produce this result, | maintain that trees in the 
fourth season, would greatly exceed my present 
estimate—nay, I believe that they would reach 
our original one. But it is unavailing to specu- 
late on this head further; and to prevent all pos- 
sibility of disappointment, I will only claim for 
the acre the ability to sustain 600,000 worms.— 
Now if we multiply this by the 5,000 acres of land 
to be appropriated to the culture, it will give us as 
the aggregate product, 1,000,000 lbs. of raw silk, 
which, at $4 per pound, would be worth $4,000,- 
000, being, as you will perceive, at this greatly re- 
duced rate, one million of dollars more than I 
claim; a sum you will, I think, admit more than 
ample to cover all possible contingencies. This 
is the aggregate value of the product as raw silk, 
and I presume you are aware, that every pound of 
it which might be converted into sewing silks or 
twist, would receive an additional value, per 
pound, of from $3 to $7, according to the de- 
gree of skill with which that labor might prove 
to have been performed. Now, asa considerable 
portion would be converted into sewings and 
torists, it is but fair to say, that at least $50,000 
of such value would be thus created; but as | 
am content with the result of the silk in its raw 
state, 1 will leave those values when created to 
speak for themselves. But while I am on this 
branch of the subject, | would remark, that by 
appropriating 5,000 acres of the old worn out 
fields of Maryland to the culture of silk, it would 
give employment to 50,000 children, 6 weeks in 
the year, and to 11,737 women, constant employ- 
ment throughout each year, thus creating a money 
value of labor in the state, more than now exists, 
of between 6 and $800,600, according to the ta- 





; 
riffs of wages, and this too, produced by a de 


scription of persons, who contribute “little OF no- 
thing towards their general support, Cap you 
imagine a more sublime prospect, than to see 
nearly sixty-two thousand persons thus brought 
into active employment, who have hitherto sery. 
ed only to consume the products of the labor of 
others? Why, Sir, let the bounty law once re 
ceive the sanction of our legislature—J mean gue}, 
an one as is called for by the interests of .our 
people—and we shall hear no more accounts of 
this poor man, or that, with his large family of 
children to support: the tune will be changed.— 
Instead of the children being looked upon as jn. 
cumberances and burthens, as_ they really now 
are, to the poor and industrious in the humble 
walks of life, they will be designated as they real- 
ly will be,as helps. Every small farmer, with his 


wife and five or six children, from six years and 


upwaius, will have all the /abor necessary to ena. 
ble him to feed one million of worms, by which 
he may add to his yearly income, the gross sum 
of $800. ‘Phink you that our industrious plant- 
ers and farmers would go away from the haunts 
of their childhood to seek homes in the far west, 
if the silk culture formed a branch of the agricul 
ture of Maryland? No sir, they would not; for 
with this additional source of wealth opened to 
them, they would not only stay, but stay and gel 
rich. 

There is another view of the subject, which] 
look upon as important, and to which I would di« 
rect your attention. J allude to its bearing in a 
national point of view, as connected with the 
general agricultural products, and with the exports 
and imports of the country, and the influence of 
these on the condition of the people. 


During the financial year, ending the 30th of 
September, 1837, we imported $ 140,989,217 
worth of goods, and exported during the same 
time, $117,419,376 worth, leaving a JLalance a- 
gains! us, of $23,569,341. 

During the same period, we imported wheal 
flour to the value of $122,650, and of wheat, 
$4,154,325, making an aggregate of these two 
items, of $4,276,776, while our exportation of 
the same articles during that period, was but $8- 
074,475, leaving a balance, here against us, of 
$1,261,501, for the very bread we consumed— 
Of sugar we imported $7,205,904 worth, while 
we exported but $76,181 worth, leaving a bal 
ance against us iu this item, of $7,129,624. 

Thave thought it might be instructive to pick 
out these articles, with a view of showing how 
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So ‘ 
nor do I consider it less instructive, that we should 


reflect well upon the fact, which the statement of 
imports and exports unfolds —it is indeed a start- 
ling truth, that we bought during the year 1887, 
upwards of twenty-three and a half millions of 
dollars, more than we had available productive 
means to pay for. Surely then, we should gain 
wisdom by an experience like this. Let the oth- 
er fact, which is disclosed by these statements, 
have weight—I mean that one which relates to the 
importation and exportation of wheat and wheat 

our. By this we learn, that America—who 
once furnished a large portion of Europe with 
bread-stuffs, within a few short years, owing to 
the precarious nature of the wheat crop-—has be- 
come a dependant upon Europe fora part of the 
bread we eat. But humiliating as this may be to 
us, as the inheritors of a soil of such boundless 
extent, I hope it will not be lost upon us, but that 
it will carry a moral with it, by which our peo- 
ple will profit. With $63,240,101 worth of cot- 
ton, $5,795,647 of tobacco, and $2,309,279 of 
rice, exported in 1837, still we were indebted to 
foreign creditors, in the enormous sum of upwards 
of twenty-three and a half of millions of collars. 
Nations, like individuals, who buy more than 
they can pay for, must, unless a change take 
place, come to the wall sooner or later. How 
then, I would ask you, is this thing ta be remedi- 
ed? There are but two ways by which it can be 
done. The one is by retrenchment, the other by 
increased PRopucTION. ‘The first method would 
be highly proper, if nothing better could be done; 
but we have it in our power to cover this excess, 
by introducing a new staple : let us then do so: 
that staple is silk. There is no difficulty in 
accomplishing this, if the legislature of the sev- 
eral states do their duty. Let them hold out the 
come up to the rescue. Inall enterprises of a 
novel character, States must risk something for 
the general good. 

And as it must be obvious to all, that, without 
some additional staple, we must expect to remain 
mostly the debtor nation, and there are all the ne- 
cessary facilities for introducing the silk culture 
amongst us, why should we longer delay the 
good work? If evidence of the good effects of 
bounties be wanted, look at the influence which 
the wheat bounty has had in the state of Maine: 
from being dependent upon the wheat growing 
states south of her, for $-5ths of her wheat bread, 
she now produces within a fraction of all she con- 
sumes; and this law has been in operation not 


ers, who contend that we can never become@silk 
raising people ; but we should recollect that the 
great New York Canal was denounced as the dig 
ditch. De Witt Clinton, its projector, was for 
atime sacrificed for using the judgment of a 
statesman, instead of that of a politician; but 
that big ditch has rendered him immortal, and 
added millions to the value of the property of the 
Empire State. Why should we not become a 
silk producing nation? We have a congenial sky 
and soil for the business, and an intelligent and 
enterprising population withal. Every thing must 
have a beginning. It is but 103 years since the 
first half bushel of rice was accidentally introdu- 
ced into South Carolina, and the last year, besides 
supplying the home demand, which is considera- 
ble, largely upwards of two millions and a quar- 
ter of dollars worth in amount were exported : 
and still more striking is the history of cotton:— 
in 1783, so little was thought of it, that no pro- 
vision was made in the treaty concerning it, and 
yetin 1837, only 56 years, besides the immense 
amount consumed by our factories, it furnished 
$63,240,102 worth for exportation, being more 
than 60 per cent.of the entire exports of the 
whole United States. Let the silk culture be fos- 
tered as it ought to be, and in less time than that 
we have named, its product will equal that of 
cotton: With proper energy, in ten years it 
could be made to give twenty millions to our ex- 
ports; and for myself, 1] look forward to the day, 
and that not far distant, when the two great sta- 
ples of cotton and silk, will enable us to present 
to the world, the glorious condition of being a 
ereditor nation. The demand for silk goods has 
increased with an astounding rapidity. In 1821, 
our imports were less than four and a half 
millions, whereas, in 1836, it had amounted up 
to within a fraction of twenty-three millions of 
dollars, in amount. Now let me ask you, would 
it not be quite comfortable, if we could pay for 
these manufactured articles with the raw materi- 
al? There is nothing to prevent us from so doing, 
as it would require only 1200 acres to be appro- 
priated to the culture, in each of the 26 States of 
our Union, to give us more than that sum. 

When I commenced this reply, I had no idea of 
extending my remarks beyond a page or two; 
but the subject has led me astray, and you will be 
pleased to pardon me if I have unnecessarily tax- 
ed your patience, and believe me 

Yours, very truly, 
EDWARD P. ROBERTS. 





three years yet. J know there are some croak- 


Haul out your manure upon your corn ground, 
and thus save time. 


LARGE BEEVES. ~ 

Mr: Kimberly, one of our entetprising victu- 
allers slaughtered on Thursday last, three bullocks 
bred .by that intelligent and public spirited graz- 
ier, George Cunningham, Esq., of Hardy County, 
Virginia. We saw them before,and after they 
were slaughtered, and without exaggeration can 
affirm, that we have seldom beheld three nobler 
animals. The nett weight was, we learn, 4058 
Ibs. and the meat was most beautifully marbled 
with alternate layers of lean and fat, and each as 
well disposed of as to satisfy the taste of the 
most fastidious judge. We leara that Mr. Cun- 
ningham got $1000 for the three beeves, and 
richly does he deserve to be well paid for the 
indomitable perseverance with which he pursues 
his vocation ; the consummate judgement he dis- 
plays in the improvement of his stock, and for 
the liberal spirit he manifests in the attainment 
of his object. 
Though in our youthful days, when the blood 
run quickly through our veins, the renown of the 
warrior had so a deep hold upon our affections, 
that we never listened to the spirit stirring drum 
and ear piercing fife, but they discoursed most ex- 
cellent music to our senses, and the name of the 
hero of a battle was never mentioned in our 
presence without causing the heart to expand and 
the pulse to beat quicker ; but now when time has 
bleached our locks, we find ourself able to look 
on the prowess of arms, without feeling any other 
emotions than those of soberness and sadness;— 
and without wishing to detract from the merit 
of the military chieftain who by the splendor of 
his genius, his generous bearing in the field, and 
the originality and boldness of his combinations, 
may have achieved a glorious victory—we say 
without wishing to detract from the merits of 
such a one, we would rather have been the breed- 
er of three such beeves, than to have won the 
best fought field that ever wreathed a halo of 
glory around the brow of the most successful 
commander, for our’s would be a victory un- - 
stained by blood. 





Childs’ Razor and Sharpening powder.—We 
refer the reader to the advertisement of this excel- 
lent preparation, and from a long use of it, can 
conscientiously say, that it isthe only powder, or 
paste, that we have ever used that gave us’ satis- 
faction. It is more than twelve months since our — 
razors were honed, and during all that time, we 
have never failed to get e good edge by simply 





dusting our strap with the powder, and passing 
them a few times over it. Those who enjoy ‘the 
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uxury ofsaneasy shave, should not fail to pro- 
vide themselves with a few boxes, as in so doing, 
they» wil be certain of avoiding those tortuous 
operations of dull implements, which involunta- 
rily bring the tears into a man’s eyes, and distort 
his features into any thing but an amiable shape. 











































































‘Deception.—We learn from the Northampton 
(Mass:) Courier and New England Farmer, 
that slips of Baswood and Poplar have been sold 
for the gertuine Morus Muliicaulis. We therefore 
warn the public to be cautious in purchasing. 





The embarrassmenis of our country are and 
have been an absorbing subject for a considerable 
time past; our own opinions on this subject shall 
be freely given. It will be seen by our former 
numbers, that we are in favor of an entire change 
in agriculture, and that we should not pursue the 
same course that we, and our fathers have done, 
from the first settling of our courtry, when it'was 
covered with an accumulation of vegetable matter, 
which had lain for ages undisturbed by the plough. 
The rich mould that caused, what is now called 
Cumberland, as soon as the matted forest was re- 
moved, produced with but little cultivation, the 
most luxuriant crops, the cane supplied their 
stock with food for the winter, and the rich herb- 
age, (peavine and the like,) a sufficiency for the 
summer. A change came, the cane and peavine 
and buffalo-grass began to fail; a course was then 
had to the picking off corn blades, saving shucks, 
&c.,—these were thrown on the ground, in the 
mud frequently ; this course with some few ex- 
ceptions, has been kept up ever since. Many 
now throw, the food for the cattle in the lane, 
road or some place where a large portion is de- 
stroyed, which with the manure is lost, About 
the time the range failed, the culture of Cotton 
and ‘Tobacco was introduced on a pretty large 
scale ; they succeeded very well; a large amount 
of money wasbrought into the country; this 
brought with itthe introduction of many luxuries, 
which had not, until then been much used; the 
raisipg, of these crops soon became precarious, 
the prices fluctuated, sometimes very high, and 
 * sometimes very low ; having went largely in debt, 

and done as poor Richard’s friend did, of whom 

fe said : 

.“'The women for tea, forsook sewing and knit- 

‘ ting, 

And the men for wine, forsook hewing and 
splitting.” 

«div these depressions with our artificial wants 
constantly impelling us forward, we were render- 
ed as a community, miserable. Our wants were 
many, our means for supplying them were few. 
With our lands much exhausted, our crops spare, 
and we in debt, is our present condition. Now 
we say change, yes, change; let us deny our- 
selves of some luxuries until we can give as good 
reasons foriindulging in them,as Mrs. Franklin 
¢id for buying the silver spoon and China bow], 
that they Were able to afford it. 

- For the improvement of our lands let us feed 

wugout stock in a place where all the refuse food 

nid manure may be plovghed in, and become 


‘ 


food for-crops; this may be easily done, by re- 
moving a few pannels of fence, (if you have no 
small field for the purpose,) carry out all your 
manure from your stables, barns, &c.,—spread 
this just before ploughing in, as the action of the 
atmosphere extracts most of the gasses which 
are beneficial az food for plants, by being long ex- 
posed toit. In this way a small quantity of arable 
land may be made to produce more than double the 
quantity it will in the erdinary way. Sow that which 
is exhausted most in red clover; Jay down two or 
three aerés to each hand in meadow; for this 
purpose, hilly land, and especially, north hill-sides 
will answer a valuable purpose,even where they 
are tou steep.to be easily cultivated. - Lands in 
England rent much higher per annum, for a long 
space of time, than for a limited one; simply be- 
cause they can have time to get them well set 
with grass and reap the benefits, and manure 
them so as to make them more productive. ‘Turn- 
ing in the stubble on fallow land should never be 
delayed until spring if it can possibly be avoided, 
for the same reasons that manure should be cov- 
ered, to prevent the escape of the nutricious 
juices. We inuic wcoie cous faicio say 
burning off the stabble, was as profitable as turn- 
ing it under. This we most positively deny, 
especially, if the fallowing is done before all the 
nutriment is extracted by the air; and even the 
vegetable fibre is more beneficial than the very 
small quantity of ashes produced by burning. 
This course will, if adopted, produce in a few 
years a great change in the appearance of our 
country. One half the lands which we now cul- 
tivate, will produce much more than they all do 
now. ‘hus far we have insisted on a deviation 
from the beaten track ; but let us not be misund- 
erstood, keeping the embarrassment in view, we 
would say to all who have the means, change im- 
mediately,and those who are unable to go fully 
into it now, we say make one or two more crops 
of tobacco; yes tobacco—a name that we have 
scarcely seen in an agricultural paper in a year; 
for afew years we have no doubt but it will bear 
a fair price. During which time keep an eye to 
the improved system of farming ; but never be- 
come willing to submit to the drudgery of a to- 
bacco raiser with all its disadvantages through 
life. Follow it for the present as a necessary evil, 
which circumstances and not choice force upon 
you.—Cumberland Farmer. 
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[From the Maine Farmer.] 


GRAIN WORM. 

Mr. Epiror:—It is a matter of regret that the 
wheat raising business, in at least some parts of 
our State, is likely to meet with a serious check 
from the ravages of the Grain Worm. When 
the attention of farmers was beginning to be turn- 
ed to this business, when encouraged by the 
munificence of the Legislature, and when from 
practice they were fast gaining a better under- 
standing of the business, we could ail have hoped 
that the production of wheat would have in- 
creased, till our State had become independent 
of other countries for this important article of 
sustenance. But this ‘little rascal” is a great 
enemy ; and how succesfully to repel his attacks, 
| confess, Ido not know. Perhaps it would be 


raise more corn and other grain ; and og the othe I 


er hand it would be the part of valor ; 
up the field and abandon raising wheat altonot 
but try and see if we cannot by some mr. 2 
vent the destruction which is made. on 
In order to prepare to guard against injury f 

this insect, it appears to me that it ig ss me 
that we ascertain the dime when the mieehiat ft 
done, or the stage in the growth 


of wh 
the fly deposits its eggs. "I find that the we” 


Abe, ge — - eneral 
opinion is, that this time is when the hash 
blossom. But from some observations of my win 

’ 


and of others, I am inclined to think this is not 
the time in question, but that the fly deposits ot 
eggs before the wheat heads out. | have noticed 
little flies ‘that appeared to come out from th 
sockets of wheat before it headed, and it has on 
observed by others, that they have discovered e ~ 
and small worms, by stripping the leaves of r 
wheat, before the head had grown out, It ap- 
pears more reasonable to me, that the fly deposits 
Its eggs at once in the socket of wheat before it 
heads, and that the worms attach themselves to 
the heads as they grow out, and find their way 
intu the Kernels, than to suppose that the fly crawis 
round the head and lays its eggs singly in each 
kernel at the time of blossoming. 1 think we 
should examine into this thing: for if we apply a 
good remedy at the wrong time it will be unavaile 
ing. » & 
Winthr op. 7 





Mr. Epvitorn:—In compliance with your re- 
quest that all those who received portions of your 
Italian Spring Wheat for experiment, should com 
municate the result for your paper, I herewith 
give you as correct an account of the portion | 
received, as my memory will afford. 

I received about one gill, or twelve hundred 
grains—sowed it on the 15th April, in drills eigh- 
teen inches by four.—The soil, for one foot deep, 
was rotted chips—loose and light as posibly could 
be. One thousand grains came up, and when 
about three or four inches high, a treme.dous 
storm of wind and rain beat it entirely d own, 
which was the last rain that fell on it; co..se- 
quently, my crop was much lighter than I might 
otherwise have calculated upon, though it sprang 
up vigorously, and in consequence of the lightness 
of the land, or some other cause, about one third 
of it feil down, numerous shoots springing up 
from these reots, which did not come to perfece 
tion. I threshed and cleaned my wheat, though 
net without considerable loss. The product 
weighed eight pounds and a half, and measured 
one and a half gallon. You can calculate the 
increase. ‘There was some other Spring Wheat 
sown in the neighbourhood about fifteen days 
earlier, which turned out near the same. I do 
not consider mine a fair trial, and shall give it an 
other experment. C. J. @UINN. 

Gallatin, Dec. 4. 1838. ms 

The increase in the case described above, is at 
the rate of forty eight to one,—the season tod, 
being unpropitious. Too much relianee, how- 
ever, Should not be placed in limited experiments 
of this character. We have, for instance, heard 
of some experiments with the Spring Whéat, if 
which the crop was certamiy killed with kindness, 





the part of prudence not to risk too much in his 





way; that is, net to depend chiefly on wheat, but 


j and, on the other hand, sueh results as this come 


municated by Mr. Guine, could not reasonably 
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—— 
be expected upon a large scale, with our improved 
methods of cultivation. These experiments how- 
ever, are exceedingly interesting, as showing what 
might be done by a more perfect system of til- 
lage than that at present practiced among us in 
the culture of wheat; and are also, certainly, so 
far as the results have been communicated to us, 


decidedly encouraging to farther trials of the 





Italian Spring variety to ascertain its adaptation | 


to our soil and climate.—Edt. Ten. Far. 


——_—_- 


BOUNTY.ON WHEAT AND SILK. 


Our cotemporary of the Gazette at Greenfield 
js at variance with us concerning the policy of 
granting a bounty on Wheat. We did not in- 
tend to express positive hostility to this measure, 
but rather for the purpose of elucidating remarks 
from others, did we advance some principles 
which conflicted with the wisdom of bestowing 
bounties on articles of agricultural production. 
We are aware that the object of the present boun- 
ty was to overcome the misgivings of farmers, 
that wheat could not be raised profitably in Mas- 
sachusetts. ‘This resu!t conld net be determined 
without a thorough experiment, and that experi- 
ment would not be tested while there was danger 
of individual loss, unless encouraged by the aid 
of a government gratituity. 

The experiment of the past year, we conceive, 
is sufficient for this purpose. If wheat can be 
produced as a profitable crop, it will hereafier be 
cultivated without legislative aid. If it cannot, 
it had better be abandoned, and those productions 
substituted which are more suited to our soil and 
its capacities for production. Wheat can be rais- 
ed in Massachusetts, and no one doubts but what 
it ean be grown of an excellent quality. But yet 
will the aggregate yield be as good as the corn 
crop, for which it is substituted in many places, 
even with the bounty ?—If not, Massachusetts had 
better pursue her accustomed course, raise crops 
such as the chemical and vegetable properties of 
her soil will most abundantly yield, and pur- 
chase any deficiency in bread stuffs from the fruits 
of her manufacturing and commercial industry. 
We wish this fact could be ascertained—how 
much wheat beyond ordinary years was raised 
the last season, and how great was the diminu- 
tion of other crops during the same period of 
lime. 

The bounty on silk given by the legislature, 
cannot be met by the same objections which are 
applicable to the wheat bounty. The growing 
of silk isa new business, and almost unknown to 
the people of Massachusetts. To carry it on 
successfully, demands fresh knowledge and ex- 
perience, neither of which can be acquired without 
hazard, which few farmers are willing to encoun- 
ter, unless certain of some remuneration. The- 
raising of silk will give employment to the voung 
and infirm, without encroaching materially upon 
the timeof the farmer. Kut what is essentially 
important, it is not to be substituted for any other 
crop, not to displace any other agricultural pur- 
suit,—but a new kind of production, which is to 
aid in enhancing the income of the farmer. If 
the profits of the agriculiural production are in- 
creased by a new kind of production, not only do 
individuals gain, but in the aggregate, the State 
grows richer. [fence this bounty bestowed on 





raw silk and cocoons‘ is immensely important, 
inasmuch as the farming interest receives aid. and 
the wealth and resources of the State are multi- 
plied, by the addition to its present resources of a 
new agricultural production.—-/Vorthampton Cour- 
ier. 





DOMESTIC SILK. 


Although we have shown, time after time, by 
the clearest and most convincing evidence, that 
the Silk Business will become one of the most 
profitable and consequently one of the most im- 
portant branches of industry in this country ; yet 
the fear is continually expressed by men of super- 
ficial minds, and those who doubt every thing that 
does not emanate from themselves, or in which 
they may not be originally large participants ; as 
to the hardihood of the Morus Multicaulis— 
the congeniality of the climate for the worms—a 
market for raw material; the efficiency of our ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of sewing silk—as 
well as the general fitness of things for going into 
the business atall. These fears and objections 
are generally wound up with the sweeping asser- 
tion, behind which wey eawench themselves— 
that the country is not suitable for the raising of 
silk—and IT CAN’T SUCCEED. 

We have said that we have repeatedly shown 
that these fears are utterly groundless; and no one 
who will view facts with an unprejudiced eye, 
could help being thoroughly convinced of their 
fallacy. There is now in Germantown, a manu- 
factory of sewing silk from the domestic materi- 
al ; and the article which is here produced, is as 
far superior, in every respect, to the best imported 
Italian, as it regards evenness of the thread, strength 
and beauty of lustre, as we can well conceive it 
possible for two similar articles to be. Our tailors 
prefer it infinitely to the imported ; and we under- 
stand the demand already for it in Philadelphia, is 
more than one hundred percent. greater than the 
supply. The manufacturers sent fifteen pounds 
to market within the past week, for which a very 
high price was realised. 

Our farmers should embrace every opportunity 
in acquiring a thorough knowledge of the Silk 
Business, and make immediate arrangements for 
commencing it. ‘Trees, it is true, are now high, 
but as they are not likely to be much cheaper the. 
ensuing season, a few hundred should be bought 
as a beginning, which with care, would ina twelve- 
month, afford them a supply of leaves sufficient to 
feed a considerable number of worms. 


From the Silk Culturist. 
HINTS ON FEEDING HORSES, 

IN FEEDING HORSES WITH GRAIN, the proper 
quantity of the respective kinds is regulated by 
weight, for in this proportion are the different kinds 
considered nutritious. As for example, we give 
to a horse per day half a bushel of oats, the weight 
of which is 17lbs., and if we wish to change to 
other grain, as barley, rye, or Indian corn, the 
same weight will suffice; and as these grains are 
much heavier than oats, a proportionate less quan- 
tity, by measure will suffice — Another rule, deem- 
ed important, is this, that whenever heavier grain 
is substituted for oats, a quantity of fine cut straw 








should be added, as a substitute for the husk of 
the oats. This induces @ more perfect digestion | 
of the grain. 


America, particularly in Pennsylvania: 


The practice-of giving dry grain to horses when 
pastured, or fed with green cut grass, iS condemn- 
ed; for the grain thus given, is never perfectly di- 
gested, on account of the effuct of the watery juices 
of the grass upon digestion. When dry grain and 
green feed are given, as mich interval shouk! be 
allowed between the dry and green fuod as Cire 
cumstances will permit. 

Von Thaer considers 8 Ibs. meadow hay equal 
in nourishment to 3 Ibs. of oats; that hay improves 
by age,if well kept, and is most nutritious for hor- 
ses when a year old; that the secondsgrowth is net 
equally nourishing; and that hay should not be 
unnecessarily exposed in making, the pleasantness 
of its scent being peculiarly gratifying w horses 
and catile. 

In Holland and Flanders, farm horses are uni- 
formly soiled during summer. A-horse is. sup- 
posed to consume from 84 to 100 lbs. of green 
food per day with occasional grain. “An acre of 
clover, at two cuttings, will give twelve tons of 


green food, and hence half an acre of clover, fed 


green, will suffice fora horse four months. 


It is also a general’ practice in Flanders and is # 


extensively adopted in Great Britain to convert 
the entire food into manger meat, that is, to mix 
the cut straw and hay, the grain and the roots, or 
whatever is to constitute the provender fer the day, 
and to feed altogether in the manger, in regular 
messes. The value of this mode of feeding is 
alleged to consist :— ' 


“1. In its requiring a more thorough mastica- “* , 
tion: of the food than when it is given in the com- 


mon way, thereby assisting digestion, and con- 
sequently promoting the nutrition of the animal; 
for, itis not only true that old horses lose much 
of the. power of mastication, and thi#tYoung andl 
greedy cattle are apt to devour a considerable part 
of their corn entire, when it is given alone, whith 
passing through them in the same state affords no 
kind of nourishment, but all animals are known to 
derive nourishment from their solid food, in. a-cer- 
tain degree, in proportion to the care with which 
it is chewed. 

“2. Jt is consumed ip less times 

“3, By the mixture of the materials, some pro- 
portions of which, as damaged hay, Or straw, might 
be refused if given separately, an equal consnmp- 
tion of the whole is secured. “ 


“* js 
“4. By its admitting of being more'teadiby weigh- 


ed, or measured, than when given separately, ivean 
be more accurately distributed to each horse;on. 





which it may be observed, that more infney is oft~ ~ 


en done to horses by allowing them an onlim 
quantity of rack-meat (uncut hay in” thé 
than even by stinting them to a scanty allowag 
for they will not only pass whole nights in eaf 
when. rest would do them more service, bil 
this extraordinary distention of the stomaeh 
powers are weakened, and their general hegithy! 
injured. _ 
“5. It prevents waste, and consequently gges 
farther.” 
. Mr. Wiggins, whose. siness extends to 
the feeding of three hunt es, estimates the 
saving by the feeding entirely ifVhig.way, inthe 
manger, at One sixth, Riga % 
tye is considerably employed as hwrse feed in 
lLis gen 
erally coarsely ground, and mixed with cut stra 
or chaff, and moistened, by which tie mass Wigs 
corporateds, . 
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Barley isextensively used in the south of Eu- 
rope, in Asia Minor.and in Persia, for feeding hor- 
ses, fur the reason, probably, that oats, being indi- 
genous to colder “climates, do not grow well in 
these countries. In the first of these countries it 
is uniformly fed with straw. - Six bushels have 
been found, on trial, to be equal to eight bushels 
of oats. Barley contains twenty per cent. more 
Starch than oats, 5 per cent, more saccharine mat- 
ter, and 27 per cent. less husk. 

British writers have furnished us with estimates 
of the annual@expense of keeping farm horses. 
One of these before us gives the aggregate expense 
ofa two-horse team and driver at about 60/( $400.) 
This includes the interest on the cost of the team 
and implements, 2702 and 10 per cent. for repairs 
and deterioration, We state this fact for the pur- 
pose of calling the reader’s attention to it. It im- 
ports that allowing for the days when the team 
cannot labor, and assuming 260 working days in 
a year, that a team and driver should earn more 
» than $1 50a day for 260 days in a year, to pay 
cost; and that all they fall short in doing this, is 
absolutely loss to the owner. The keep, in Bri- 
tain, is probably higher however, than it is with 
us, Yet we are persuaded that few among us duly 
reflect, upon the cost of maintaining a horse-team 
in a plight requisite for doing good service. In 
Britain a team of good horses is considered ade- 
quate to the cultivation of 40 to 60 acres in tillage 
crops.” 





From the Yankee Farmer. 


DRILL PLANTING AND HILL 
PLANTING. 


Mr. Epfték.—Not much of our Indian corn at 
the north is planted in drills. People usually plant 
in hills and make rows both ways. Where ma- 
nure is putin the hill, drill planting would be 
very inconvenient. If the corn is to be hilled up, 
and the roots buried deep, with all the loose mould 
the plough and hoe could command—as the prac- 
tice has been—it would seem necessary to place 
the hills at a distance frompeach other both ways 
in order to make room to.gather up such a quan- 
tity of mould.” But the fashion is now rapidly 
gaining: ground, of suffering the corn roots to 
choose theirown depth. One objection then, to 
drill planting,is done away, and since it is proved 
to be pernigious to place a heap of manure in the 
hi er than to incorporate it with the earth, 
iene seem to be no objection to adopting 

ill method unless it be that it requires more 

Were being more hills or places in the sow 
seed to be dropped and buried. The ad- 
ages of planting in the drill method are nume- 
S. Jo the first place, you obtain more corn. 
"believed that all who have obtained premi- 
Por large crops have planted thus. Secondly, 
by Not attempting to make rows both ways, you 
make tlfem much straighter than you otherwise 
* -would and this gives ugno small advantage in the 
* hilling. If the dropper of the corn pursues direct 
the: track marked ut by the drill plough he will 


sf 


: a * not be so likely#o make short and sudden offsetts 


as ifthe dtOpped across the drill or plough mark. 
This planting in nearly a direct line enables us to 
plough or to harrow very close to each stalk—sa- 
ving entirely the use of the hoe after the first hill- 
ing. ‘A skilful man, in mellow ground. witha wide 





tooth harrow or cultivator, will so mannage as to 
throw alittle mould toward the corn, just enough 
to make the whole fresh, and then the hoe is not 
needed. 

Another advantage is, you can generally have 
longer rows, and you can go on a side hill with 
them, making your harrow or your plough tracks 
nearly levely so as to prevent the washing your 
mould down hill in case of sudden showers. After 
all, the labor of planting in drills is but a little 
more than in hills; for most men, and all boys, 
drop their corn in very crooked rows when they 
attempt to drop them across the furrows marked 
out; and if you mark out both ways, the labor of 
hill planting is greater than that of drill planting. 

On the whole I have come to the conclusion 
that the advantages of making rows but one way 
through your field outweigh any tobe derived 
from the other practice. 

Yours, 

No little has been accomplished for the im- 
provement of Farm Stock, within the last fifteen 
or twenty years, by the importation of Foreign 
Breeds of Cattle, and we know of no way in which 
men of ample means can better employ their mo- 
ney. The good effects of introducing choice 
blooded horses and black cattle from abroad, are 
visible throughout our own Siate, although we re- 
gret to add we are much behind other members of 
the confederacy in this particular.—Instead of the 
coarse haired, large headed, and heavy limbed 
brutes, that were formerly seen in our pastures, we 
now find the sleek coats and symmetrical propor- 
tions that bespeak high breeding and gentle nur- 
ture. It would be well for our farmers and plan- 
ters, whose individual means are not generally 
adequate to the purchase of the costly specimens 
of the various species of horses, cattle, sheep, &c. 
to be found in distant lands, to form themselves 
into societies, and procure for the benefit of their 
neighborhoods the breeds that are particularly val- 
ued. In this way an infinite deal of good might 
be done at an expense comparatively small to each 
contributor, and great benefit would accrue to the 
agricultural interests atlarge. The trouble and 
charge of supporting the finer descriptions of stock 
are not greater than are required for the more or- 
dinary, whilst the value of them in the market is 
much greater. A few hundreds of dollars expended 
in this way would increase the wealth of our farm- 
ers in the course of a few years to an extent of 
which they are not aware.—Poulson’s Advertiser. 


W. B. 





From the Cultivator. 


BRINING AND LIMING SEED WHEAT. 
Trenton, Oneida co. Dec. 14, 1838. 


J. Buex, Esq.—Sir—Having observed in the 
Cultivator, some difference of opinion as to the 
effect of brining and liming seed wheat to prevent 
smut, hoping by stating to you the little experience 
I have had on the subject, I may do no harm, but 
be of some benefit, is my excuse for addressing 
you at this time. 

It has been the practice among farmers in this 
region for something like forty years, to wash and 
lime their seed wheat to prevent smut. Having 
noticed in a newspaper, nearly thirty years since, 
an account of a vessel loaded with wheat having 
been sunk on the coast of England, and before it 





could be taken out was so s 


aturated with als as 
to render it unfit for bread, some : te 
ond seed, and where that was sown, it was 0 
there was but little or no smut, while j 
neighbbrhood, where other wheat metas, 
wheat was quite smutty, which circumstance led 
to the practice of using brine for seed wheat. Seg 
ing that lime and salt, when separately appli 
were beneficial to preventmut, it occurred to 
if both were applied at the same time, the remed 
might be effectual. I accordingly adopted the 
practice of washing my seed wheat in a brine as 
strong az can be made, stirring it until thoroughl 
wel, say from five to ten minutest drain off rv 
brineand spread the wheat ona floor; put on 
slaked lime that is dry, (when a sufficient quantity 
of wheat is washed,) four quarts to a bushel is suf. 
ficient; work it over with the hoe and shovel un. 
til each kernel is covered with a good coat of 
lime ; then spread it over the floor to dry several 
days before sowing—the drying is necessary to 
prevent the moisture of the ground causing the 
lime to cleave from the kernel before the harrowi 
is finished. There is no danger of injuring the 
wheat by its lying after being limed—lave had it 
lie two weeks or more—and was never troubled 
with smut since the above mode of preparing seed 
was adopted, and am firmly of the opinion, when 
the seed wheat is well prepared as above stated 
the remedy against smut will be found effectual, 
The circumstances stated by J. Hathaway, Esq. 
last spring, of his neighbor having sown some of 
his wheat soon after liming, and was prevented 
from sowing the remainder for several days on 


account of rainy weather—the former being some’ 


smutty, while the latter had little or none—I think 
goes to show the benefit of letting the wheat dry 
before sowing. 

Others may have prepared their seed wheat in 
the manner above stated before me, but I had 
never known an instance. After having prepared 
seed wheat as above for several years, and being 
satisfied of its good effects, I sent an account of 


the above mode of preparing seed wheat, to, the 


editor of a newspaper in Utica, Mr. Maynard, | 
believe, which he published about twenty years 
ago. Yours very respectfully, 

JOUN STORRS, 


GREAT SALE OF MORUS MULTICAULI. 


The great auction sale of Morus Mutlticaulis 
Trees,. on Saturday, was attended by such an 
immense concourse of purchasers, that the large 
room of Mr. William H. Franklin, the auction 
eer, could not contain them. The trees were re 
markably fine, and had just arrived from Mobile. 
They appeared to be of two years growih, although 
it was stated that they were but onc year old. 
The prices ranged from $4 each tree for the large 
size down to $1 75 for the smallest trees, which 
was the least price that any were sold for, 

Public opinion seems to set decidedly in favor 
of trees of American growth, as they will yield 
about thrice as many young plants the ensuing 
season as the imported ones, besides which those 
that have arrived from abroad, are mostly ina 
ruined and decayed condition, and in fact, the 
last and only large importation is a mass of decay 
- rubbish, not worth the freight—N. Y. Com. 

v. 
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BRITISH GARDEN SEEDS, &c. &e. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 

ARE JUST OPENING a superior lot of GAREDN 
and European FIELD SEEDS, received by the several 
jate arrivals from Europe and from their Seed Gardens 
pear this city. The principal Seeds received and for sale, 


“300 pounds EARLY CABBAGE Seeds consisting 
rincipally of Early York, Bullock’s-heart, Emperor and 
Flat Battersea. 

600 pounds LATE CABBAGE SEEDS—the Flat 
Datch, Drum-head and Globe Savoy are included in 
this lot, raised under our inspection and are particularly 
~. pounds London Scarlet short top RADISH,—ear- 
round, long White, Yellow Turnip and Spanish 
RAapisH SEED. . 

8 casks BEET SEED, of several Dark Red Garden 
sorts. Yellow and White Sugar and Mangelworzel Beet 


a. pounds Rutabaga, Hybrid and other TURNIP 


Mccabe early and marrowfat PEAS, in prime order. 

Also, London Cauliflower and Brocoli Seed, Cross 
and Cabbage Lettuce, Tomato, Squash, Scotch 
Kale, Parsnip Seed, Carrot several kinds, Melons, Cucum- 
ber, Spinach, Early Corn, bunch and pole Beans, Eng- 
lish Windsor Beans, &c. 

93 casks English and Italian Ray Grass, Scotch field 
Pezs and J.ans, Potato Oats weighing 44 Ibs per bushel. 
Spring Vitches, White Clover, Lucern English Lawn 
Grass, early round and kianey Potatoes. 

In store.—Ltalian Spring Wheat, Spring Barley, Ken- 
tucky Blue Grass, Baden and Twin Corn, Orchard, Herds 
and Meadow Oat Grass Seed, Common Red Sapling 
Cloverseed, and every other variety American field Seed. 


For sale as usual—AGRICULTURAL IVPLE.- 
MENTS and TOOLS of every description, BOOKS on 
Cultivation and management of stocks. 


€#Orders for TREES and PLANTS, supplied at the 
shortest notice. feb 12 wiw 
FOR RENT, 


A lot of ground, containing 12 acres. It is situated near 
the York Road, ashort distance this side the first toll gate. 
It has on it two comfortable frame dwelling houses, and 
extensive and convenient arrangements for cows and hor- 
ses, with a pump of excellent water. The soil and situ- 
ation have been said by persons engaged in the mulberry 
and silk business, to be admirably suited to that branch 
of agriculture. The advertiser would give the land and 
improvements, to a person who might wish to embark in 
that business, for a reasonable share. of the profits, the 
renter fo be at all expense, and give his personal atten- 
tion. The stabling, &c., could at a trifling expense be 
converted into cocooneries. Apply at the office of the 
Farmer and Gardener. fe6 3t 
MORUs MULTICAULIS, OR GENUINE NEW 

CiuINESE MULBERRY. 

A larze stock of best Sournern raised, lately put into 
the hands of the subscriber for disposal, at 30 dollars a 
thousand fur buds, and 20 cents a foot for main s'em and 
root, and discount for large trade, say 5 per cent. for 500 
dollars wo-th, and 10 per cent. for 1000 dollars or more. 
Butasthe price is still rising (now 4 cents a bud in many 
places) owing to the very inadequate supply for the in- 
creasing demand, it is suggested, that to prevent disap- 
pointment, those not immediately applying to secure at 
above prices, should exp2ct an ADVANCE, and say In order, 
ATGOING RATES. Again: as the season is advancing, 
and little time for negociation as to distant deliveries a- 
gainst early (best) time of spring planting, it is stated that 
no quota is to be forwarded until payment FIRsT made 
or securep at place whither ordered; say HERE, Enfield, 
Halifax, Petersburgh, Cheraw, Charleston, Baltimore, or 
any place in our country accessible by water or rail road 
conveyance. SIDNEY WELLER. 

Brinkleyville, Halifax county, N. C. 

* Jan. 29, 1839. fe 5 2t 


ROBERTS’ SILK MANUAL. 

‘Price per single copy, 374 ets.—to Ccealers who 
take 199 copies or more, a deduction of 334 per 
cent. digcount will be made; to these who take 
aless nuaber, 20 per et. will be allowed. 

Address = P. Roberts & S. Sands, Farmer & Gar- 
dener office, Baltimore, Md. 











CLAIRMOUNT NURSERY, NEAR BALTI- 
MORE. 


The subcriber offers for sale a general assortment of graf- 
ted FRUIT TREES, as usual—amongst them are 20.000 
thrifty Peach Trees, of good size for t:ansplanting, of the 
most choice varieties ; Catawba, Isabellaand other choice 
Grape Plants, two and three years old, at reduced prices 
by the hundred ; English Goosberry, Currant, Raspber- 
ry and Strawberry Flants. Also, many thousands of Orna- 
mental Trees, suitable for planting in streets and lawns, 
8to 15 feet high, ofthe following sorts—Chinese Alan- 
thus, or Tree of Heaven; Silver leaf and Tulip Poplar: 
Silverleaf Sugar, red flowering and Ashel.2d Maple; En- 
glish, Dutch and Scotch Elm, European and American 
Linden; Common end Pinkflowering Locust; Catalpa; Pa- 
per Mulberry, and the much admired European Larch; 
White and Red Flowering Horse Chesnut; English and 
other Walnut, Macclusa or Usage Orange—the four lat- 
ter.named trees are of smaller size. Several thousand E- 
vergreen Trees of the following kinds—Balsam Fir, Ar- 
bour Vitea, American and from India; Weymouth Pine: 
American or Black Spruce: dwarf and tree Box: Roses 
and other Ornamental Shrubs, Vines and Creepers, large 
Plants: giant Asparagus; Hop and Horse Hadish Roots. 

Form any other articles and further particulars.eee prin- 
ted and priced Catalogues, which will be sent by mail gra- 
tis to persons requesting them. ~ 

MORUS MULTICAULIS MULBERRY. 

The subscriber has for sale. a few thousand TREES 
and CUTTINGS of his own raisng, at regular pices ; hiav- 
ing raised this tree for seven years, and having the advan- 
tage of much experience in raising this valuable tree, pur- 
chasers may rely on getting a genuine article in a perfect 
state of preservation. 

Also, 10,000 MORUS ALBA, or Italian White Mul- 
berry Trees, 2 to 6 feet high, at $2 to $10 per hundred, 
and less per thousand. 

Orders sent by mail or otherwise will be promptly and 
carefully executed, and forwarded to any part of the U. S. 
when more convenient. Orders may also.be left with R. 
Sinclair & Co., Light street, Baltimore. 

feb 8 law4t ROBT. SINCLAIR 
SEEDS, PLAN 1S, FLOWERS. 

—" The subscriber offers for sale at 
his establishment a fresh supply of 
GARDEN SEEDS of the very 
best quality ; those that cannot be 
grown in this countsv he imports 
direct from Europe from a source 
that can be relied on. : 
$ M Besides a large collection of 

== GREENHOUSE, hardy ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES and Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants, and 
Bulbous Roots, and a choice collection of the very finest 
double Dahlias offered for sale, all on reasonable terms, 
wholesale or retail. 

Also on hand a few bushels of ITALIAN RYE 
GRASS, with 100 bush. ITALIAN SPRING WHEAT, 
ofthe true kind. All orders for Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, or any thing appertaining to his establishment will 
be strictly attended to, by JOHN FEAST, 

Florist & Seedsman, cor. of Lexington and Pine sts. 
ja 22 tf. Baltimore. 


SPLENDID BLOODED STOCK FOR SALE. 
. Tne proprietor of Covington farm will dispose of the 
following fine bulls on reasonable terms, viz. 

One bul! two and a half years old 

One do. six months old. 
of theimproved Durham short horn breed ; the dam of the 
first was got by the celebrated bull Bolivar ; for gize, form 
and beauty they are not surpassed by any animal in the 
state. > 
Three Devon Bulls, one of which isseven years old next 
spring, and the largest Devon in the State. The Devens 
are from the stock of the late Wm. Patterson, and of un- 
doubted purity. 

Two half Devon bulls. 

Two bulls halfimproved Durham short horn, and half 
Devon. 

One splendid bull, a cress of tie Bakewell, Alderney 
and Devon. 

One bull, half Alderney and half H.-Istein. 

These fine anima's may be sven at Covingten farm, 











near Petersville, Frederick county, Md. on applicativa to | 9}) of superior quality. AU orders wll be promptly wth 


James L. Hawkins, Pal imore, or to 


sell f FREDERICK FO OLAT 


Manger. 









TO THE PUBLIC. 
Try the New Agricultural Establishment in 

Grant-street, next door to Dinsmore and Kyle. 

Every article warranted to be first rate. The.subseri- 
bers, grateful for past favors, take this early opportunity 
of returning their thanks to their customers and the pab- 
licin general, and beg leave to inform them that they 
are now provided with a very extensi'e stock of newly 
manufactured AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, suit- 
able to meet the call of Farmers, Gardeners, Merchants, 
Captains of vessels, and others, viz: 1000 Ploughs, as- 
sorted sizes, from $4 to $15 each, compfising of the old 
common Bar Shear, Winand’s Self Sharpener; Woods 
& Freeborn’s patent, all sizes, ‘“‘Davis’,? ** Sinclair & 
Moore’s"’ improved Hill Side Ploughs, highly esteemed 
for turning the furrow down hill, with wrought or east 
shears; Wheat Fans, of various sizes and patterns, from 
$15 to $50 each, warranted to sepafiite*the garlic from 
the wheat; Corn Shollers, from $12 to $20; Cutting 
Boxes, from $7 to $50 each; Corn and Tobacco Cultiva- 
tors, largs and small; Expanding do., Wheat Cradles 
warranted to have fingers of the natural growtii, and 
Grass Scythes, &c. &c.; Castings, of all descriptions and 
patterns, by the lb. or ton, to suit customers, allows 
ing a liberal discount to merchants buying to.sell again— Paar 
all of which willbe furnished on the most pleasing terms ’ 
and every article warranted to be of the best quality, in 
proportion to the cost price. Allorders hy mail or other- 
wise shall be duly attended to with the greatest despaich. 

We iiave also connected in its operations with the as. 
bove branch of businessa complete assortment of FIELD 
AND GARDEN SEEDS, kept by Thomas Denny—Also 
Garden and Farm Tools, of various sorts and of the 
choicest collection, which will enable our customers te 
have filled entire ali ordersin the Agricultural and Séed 
Departments. mh26 JOHN T. DURDING &C 



























































AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 4 

THE Subscriber acknowledges with gratitude the lihe 
eral pa'ronage he has received from the publie’since the. 
establishment of his Repository in 1825,—During this | 
long poriod he has studied successfully his own inter®t _ 
by identifying them with the intetest of* his customers 
in being prompt and fa'thful in the execution of Aheir 
orders. 

His present facilities of manufacturing agricultural im- 
plements, are not surpassed by any other establishment in . 
this country, he can therefore afford them on as reasona= 
ble terms as any other person for the same quality of — 
work, His present stock of implements are extensive 
both in quality and variety, to which he wou'd invite the 
attention of those who Wish to purchase. 

A liberal discount*will Be made to 
and to those who purchzse to sella 

The following names aré some of. leading articles 
viz: His PATENT CYLINDRICAL STRAW CUT- 
TERS, weod and iron frames, but all with hie Prssat 
double eccentric feeders, with or without extra nives, . % 
prices varying from $33 to $110, subject'to cash discount, 
he challenges the world to produce a better machine tor 
cutting long forage, Myer’s WHEAT F. and. EL- 
LIOTT’S PATENT HORIZONTAL WHEAT PANS. 3 
both a very superior article. Fox & Borland’s"P4Ts = 
ENT THRESHING MACHINES ard Masiinggiis 
PATENT HORSE POWERS, also superi@r abtigles 5 
A great variety of PLOUGHS, wrought and cas jarea, ‘ 
of all sizes and prices; Gideon Davis’s imppei : 
PLOUGHS, of Davis,s own make of Patterns, thic 
are svfficiently known, to the public not to requis ec 
mendation; 100 CORN CULTIVATORS: also. 
ing CULTIVATORS, both iron and wood fra e 
new plan; TOBACCO CULTIVATORS. a 

F. H. Smith’s PATENT LIME SPREADERS, the 
utility of which has been made known to the public xetas 
gether with a general assoflment of FARMING IM. ** 
PLEMENTS ; PLOUGH. NGS of every descrip-. Pa pe 
tion and superior qifality cmstantlyon hand atre- | 
tail or by the ton; also, Mu and other CASTS <s4 — 
INGS farnished at short notice and-dn reasonable terms, SB 
his iron Foundry beimg furnished with the boetimaterials, ” if 
and experienced workmen w th ample machinery rahin 
by stam power for turmieg and fitting up wi achinery. 

A¥LSO—Constartly on band D. Landreth's superior, 
GARDEN SEEDS ;—10 store POTAT@ES and roi 


cash purchasers, 
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{ ‘ended to. 


mon SEED OATS, TINOTHY and Ii] RDS SEEDS 





JONATAIAN S. EASTMAN, 
Farme s’, Repositdry, Pratt street, 
Near the Baltimore & Obio Rail Read Depot: © : 
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THE FARMER AND GARDENER. 


LFeb?19,1 





































































































: Fazicuts, to Pittsburgh,./100]bs| 2 00 
vor "To Wheeling,.| 2 95| —- 
: ated eee 

iL, Prime & Saxon Fleeces,..-|/pound./50to 55) 
- "Pull Merino,.-+-++eesee5 00) [45 50) 





hree fourths Merino;......| ‘* |40 45) 
Tore all Decttiliitncce ss 35 40 
Common & one fourth 0 s¢ 135 40\ 
Palled,.-+++eccerererererers 6 30 33 


Poraroes, 60 to 70 cts. a bushel. 


eS 
THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

The proprietors of this paper have a few com- 
plete sets of this work on hand, which they will 
dispose of at the reduced price of $50 a set. 

oot. 16 3 


























bn : 
BALTIMORE PRODUCE MARKET. _ GALVTIMORE PROVISION MARKET. 

GH These Prices are carefully eorrected every Mopar ; PER. FROM.) TO. 

ee ct APPLES, +coeeee.---seseceseeseeeses|barrel,| —— | —— 

tee asl white Sold Coohel.| 3 50 ae Sc ge? ea pound. 4 " 

a sgecegyeeseces? s . —— ‘ . r eeoce ereesece ‘ 

Carrie, owthe hoof, «++++++*+++(100lbs | 10 00) 11 00 aetna cesdliteosneses ‘ 12) — 
Coan, yellow esecscccccoeoos***ibushol 86 oe Assorted, country,++seress sé 104 _— 
ae SR eh RAAT. et a 154 Burtrer, printed, in lbs. & half lbs.) « 31 50 
CorTton, irgmia, eseceeooooooorss poun nn con seneenceanacsee “ 95 313 
North Carolina,--+++++++*) + 134 1 CADER, seeeseccerseeesesceseseeee] barrel) 1 75 | 2 00 
Upland, ee ee 7 , 143 16 Caves, three to six weeks old--++/ each. | 5 00 | 6 00 

F eens _- A abam ‘ P oa Cows, new milch, ee eeeesersaccees “ pS 00 40 00 
BATHERG, «+ +ecdeeceseeeeeeee***! pound. —- ad @ Bee 
FLAKSERD, ««..e.eeseeeses*-eeee++ pushel.| 1 69) 1 75] Cony ee iinet ns ae . ts o 
ie age agg OE Naam 10 00) 10 50) Cyop Rye, ¢ creccccccccccoes| 86 “ss 1 }- 
Q. : gudieggetagi, ee EGGS,.- 0. cccccccccccccvccccccccoce) GOZON: 4 

Super How. — eal a4 : 25 8 37) visu, Shad, No. 1, Susquehanna, | barrel.) —— | —— 

g ’ 6 — oO. “6 — —— 

City Millsysuper-++--+ -+-| «| ——| 8 50 Hezrings, salted, No. 1,...... « | 600 | 6 25 
“extra “4, | 8 62) 8 79) Mackerel, No.1, —.--—-No.2| “ |11 50 |13 50 
| 1 Sel =| eee « [782 | —— 
Kiln-dried Meal, in hhds.| hhd. | 19 00) ——  Salted,ecccceccceccccee| Cwt- 5 4 

var ~* in bbls. | bbl. | 4 00 —_ Caen eat eee oa ie 

Ss wholes. red Clover, |pyshel.| 14 00) 15 0 BANK NOTE TABLE. 

One Coaehe blue xs —~|-~-. | Morrected for the Farmer& Gardener, by Samuel Win- 
Timothy(herdsofthenorth)) « 2 00) —-— chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, No. 94, corner of 
Orchard,.-cce.cseseceedeses| sf 2 00) 2 50 Baltimore and North streets. 

Tall meadow Oat,-.-+++++++| 66 | —-| 3 00 | OS. Bank, ....e-++0-epar VIRGINIA. 
Herds, or red top,-cereseres| 66 90| 1 00 | Branch at Baltimore,..+-do FarmersBank of Virgi. par 
Haz, in bulk,..---erereseeeeeeseee| ton. | 12 00) 16 00! Other Branches,.....*++-do|/Bank of Virginia,...... do 
Hemp, country, dew rotted,..----- pound. 6 MARYLAND. \Branch at Fredericksburg,do 
i) water rotted, -++.+ q 9 50 Banksin Baltimore,..---par Petersburg,.-+essesee do 
Tloes, on the hoof,.--ceseseeeecers 1001b. 9 25 50 Hagerstown,.- eeocccesess O \Norfolk,++.sssesseers do 
Slaughtered,.++++++++++ 9 00; 9 Frederick, ...++sse+e+e+e-d0)| Winchester,.....se00.8 « do 

Hoes—first SOrt,oreeeeeeveeeeeeees pound. —_— Westminster, -++++++++++-d0 \Lynchburg,....... do 
SECON, sovecesectoseesecees - 18] ——| Farmers’ Bankof Mary’d, do Danville, LS 
TOLUSC, coeeeeeereee é —_— “2a Do. payable at Easton,...do| Bank of Valley, Winch. par 

Lame, ee os Ae bushel. 32 4 a Salisbury,..--- 1 per ct. dis.||Branch at Romney,... par 
» Mosrarv Seep, Domestic, — ; dik. : 3 50 50 Cumberland,...+++e++++ par|} Do. Charlestown, par 
Oats, PPRTTTTITT TT ee ‘ 48 l 12 Millington,..+.+-eceeeeessd0/| Do. : Leesburg,.... par 
Prag, red Ge AON oar — 119 DISTRICT. |Wheeling Banks,.... 24 
: Black @96,++-eerereereecees| 8 1 00 Washington, Ohio Banks, generally $ 
Lady s++rereesrerererereeess a ss ~__ | Georgetown, Banks, 4p.c. | New Jersey Banksgen. 3 
Prasrer Panis,inthestone,cargo,| ton. 2 Alexandria, \New York City, ..... .par 
Ground, -++++++++|barrel.| 1 50; —— PENNSYLVANIA. |'New York State,....doa4 
Patt Canista Bean,-- eoreceees bushel. —- ——— Philadelphia,...+0++++++..par |Massachusetts, ee eeee -lia2 
. RAGS, oo +eesereeeereeceeeeceseeees| pound, 3 105 Chambersburg,..+++++++++ 4)\Connecticut,......+14a2 
_ ne bushel.) 104 ol Gettysburg +++++++++++e-edo ‘New Hampshire,.... oe 
usquehannah, pags Pittsburg,+ece-cseseees 24) Maine,......+-+++- Ldad 
ee nba dg oon pat BRR 100 Ibs 6 z Zo Si cctaane Pececeesecas 3 Rhode Island, eoeee 1ja2 
- brown and red,+++s as 12 yo | OtherPennsylvaniaBks. 2) North Carolina, ... . 3a3z 
om fine red, oo ya 9 00 Delaware(under $5]..-- 4/|'South Carolina,.... 4a5 
wrappery, suitable « | 10 00] 20 00 Do. [over 5]..-+.+++ 14) Georgia,..... +++ dads 
- A ree « | 10 001 14 00| Michigan Banks,......+«-10 New Orleans.....+.. 7a8 
ce Zool yellow,- ne 10 00! 15 90 Canadian do.-..++++4++10}) 
fine yellow,+++++.+| * | 12.00! 15 00 FOR SALE, 
Seconds,as in quality, i : ad 9 00 A valuable FARM of prime soil, on the Western Run 
a® ground leal,...| “ 6 00| 10 00 in Baltimore county, about two miles north west of the 
Virginia, -eccccccccosees “| 14th mile stone of the Baltimore and York turnpike road, 
Rappahannock,..---++- “lo 6 00 8 00 and at the same distance from the depot of the Baltimore 
Kentucky paerasneeasee ‘| and Susquehanna rail road, at Cockey’s tavern, ina rich, 
Wuea®k, white, ----erceeerrereeeee bushel. | 139 | 1 85 highly cultivated and healthy tract of country. 
Red, best rE 175, 180 This farm contains from 260 to 270 acres, having a 
Maryland a 4i\ 45 | full proportion in wood, much of which is building tim- 
- Wursaer, Ist pf. inbbls..---- ) ¢ \gallon. 1 ber, peculiarly valuable in that neighborhood ; is in the 
r Las aaooe 7 iw aaa! 41 | best state of cultivation; a considerable part in produc- 
price, | 


tive timothy meadow, and the residue of the arable land, 
not in grain, is well set in clover, the whole under good 
fencing, laid off into convenient fields, each of which is 
well watered. The farm has a large quarry of excellent 
building stone. There are on the premises an apple or- 
chard of select fruit trees, which seldom fail to bear abun- 
dantly ; a valuable mill seat on the Western Run, with a 
race already dug. There is no location in the country 
more favorable for a grist mill, having the advantage of 
a rich and thickly settled neighborhood, and a good pub- 
lic road leading thence to the turnpike road. Buildin 

substantial and convenient, being a STONE DW ELL- 
ING, and kitchen of two stories ; a large stone Switzer 
barn, with cedar roof and extensive stabling below; large 
hay house and stable for cattle ; stone milk house near the 
dwelling, with a spging of fine never failing water, with 
other out-houses. On thecountry road near the mill-seet 











a good house and shop for a mechanic, under rent to a 


good tenant. Itia.well known the lands on the Western 


| 






Run are in every respect equal, if not superio: 
the county. Adjoining or near are the lands of Gy , 
Bosley, Daniel Bosley, Tos. Matthews and others. * ~ 
water power, with about 20 acres of land, is so si The 
that they may be detached and sold separ. - 

injury to the rest of the farm for agricaltural’ pent 
Terms of sale will be liberal. Apply to “rem 


°) aa CHILDs, 
ont mi 
WILLIAMS. WARD X 
Fayette, near Calvert st. Baltimore, 


Pee — 
CHILDS’ PATENT SHAVING OR SHAR 
POWDERS. — 


As tranquility of mind is essevtial to the conval 

of the body, so will these powders prove from the 

ness and relief they afford to those who have to shave 
daily, and particularly dyspeptic invailds, whose enfeebled 
nerves are rendered more feeble by the least agitation. 
Their use I strong!y urge, and warrant their effect in pro- 
ducing feelings as agreeable and as soothing as an anod 
and to those in health, instead of an irksome undert ~ 
the operation becomes a pleasurable pastime. 1 deem it 
my duty to recommend to the public this invaluable arti- 
cle, which may be had at the store ofthe inventor, No. 88 
South Street, Bowly’s Wharf :—James Gould, No. 136, 
Market Street:—or at Canfield & Brother's, South-East 
a of | ccs and Charles sts. x 

eb 


FRESH SUPPLY OF FIELD AND 


SEEDS, 


BY THOMAS DENNY, Ellicott near Pratt 
Baltimore, who has just received general supply of GAR 
DEN SEEDS, the growth of 1838, part of which was 
raised by the first Seedsmen of this country, and a part 
imported, all of which will be sold wholesale and retail, 
upon the best terms, such as 

GARDEN PEAS; Early and Late assorted Cabbage: 
Cauliflowers; Radish ; Lettuce; Cucumber; Parsnip Ge 
rot; Onion; Rutabaga Turnip ; Parsnip seed of all kinds, 
Garden Beets assorted; French Sugar Beet; Mangel 
Wurtzell, &c. &e. Also Field SEEDS, such ag 
Sugar, Early White, Sioux, Chin or Tree Corn ; Dut 
ton, Baden and Twin Corn; Red Clover; Luzerne and 
White Dutch Clover; Timothy ; Orchard ; Herds ; Mil- 
let, Tall Meadow Oats; superior Weed Oats ; Spring 
Wheat ; Spring Rye; Spring Barley ; Seed Buckwheat: 
blue and Kentucky Lawn Grass, &c. &c. : 

Also GARDEN TOOLS, assorted sizes, and late im 
proved patterns; Bird Seed of all kinds, Double Dahlias 
Hyacinths,and Polyanthus, assorted, and selected for 
beauty and richness of colours, together with choice Flowe 
er Seed, assorted; Mulbery Trees ; Fruit and Ornamen 
tal Trees; Silk worm Eggs; &c.; Agricultural Books; 
Silk Manuals;&c. Rohan Potatoes—Early Seedli 
&c. All orders by mail or otherwise will meet with ga 
attention and dispatch, on the best terms for cash. 

ja29 8t 


oc 23 tf 
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SILK AGENCY, 

Corner of E. and 7th streets, Washington City, D. C.~ 

The subscriber having commenced an Agency for tle 
purchase and sale of SILK MULBERRY TREES, and 
all articles connected with the growing of Silk, offers for 
sale the following varieties of Mulberry Trees at Baltix 
more prices, viz. Multicaulis, Alpine, Broussa, White k 
talian and Canton; also Mammoth White Silk Worm’s 
Eggs, warranted to be of superior quality. All the re 
cent publications on silk growing for sale, and subserip- 
tions received for the various periodicals edvoted to that 
subject. no 2 J. F. CALLAM 


CHINESE MULBERRY ‘TREES. 
American Silk Agency, No. 95, Walnut st. Philadelphia 
The subscriber having opened a permanent Agency for 
the purchase and sale of all articles connected with the 

culture and manufacture of Silk in the United 





TREES, suitable for raising the SILK WORM; vis: 
Morus Multicaulis Alpinese, Brussa Multicaulis Seedlings, 
Morus Expansa, Multicaulis Cuttings, Improved Italian 
Trees, &c. Also, Cuttings from Norton’s Virginia Seed 
lings, and Cunningham’s Prince Edward Geare Voge 





ble of yielding the finest wines. 
8. C. CLEVELAND, Aggnt. 
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offers for sale all the different varieties of MULBERRY 


These vines produce an abundant crop of fruit, warranted — 
not to rot or mildew and are fine for the table, and caper | 
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